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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








A SUFFOLK YEOMAN’S HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS, 1794 


N Notes and Queries of 18 Oct., 1947, vol. 

cxcii, pages 447-450 are devoted to “A 
Suffolk Yeoman’s Household Goods, 1789,” 
he being my great-great-grandfather Arthur 
Partridge, of Shelley Hall, where he lived 
1758-1789. He was succeeded there by his 
second son, Robert, who came of age 
26 Feb., 1794, when the household goods at 
the farmhouse and the stock and crops on 
the farm were again appraised. It is interest- 
ing to compare this list of 1794 with that 
of 1789. 

In 1788, Robert, aged 15, went to Mr. 
Seabrook’s Grammar School at Cavendish, 
Suffolk, and in 1790, aged 17, he was sent to 
learn farming under “a very skilful farmer ” 
at East Bergholt, who was to get £30 a year 
for boarding, lodging, and instructing young 
Robert. A horse was bought him for 
18 guineas, and he was allowed £30 a year 
for pocket-money, clothes, and his horse’s 
corn. Except for these few years of educa- 
tion at Cavendish and Bergholt, he was 
probably never absent for a night of his 
nearly 82 years from the mellowed red-brick 
manor-house built by Sir Philip Tylney 
about 1530 (N. and Q., cxcii, 297-300). He 
became to all intents and purposes “ squire ” 
of Shelley—“ the Yeoman that already 
began to be styled by courtesy an Esquire ” 
(in 1791, Crabbe’s Life, I, 142). Tall, well- 
built, and handsome, he was distinguished 
in the local 6th troop of the Loyal Suffolk 
Yeomanry Cavalry, in which he served as 
corporal. We have his sabre, damaskeened 
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with the figure of a trooper; his tunic- 
buttons; his steel shoulder-guards; a little 
wooden Napoleon won at cavalry sports; 
and on parchment the muster-roll of his 
troop. 

On other occasions, he wore a long-tailed 
blue coat with bright buttons, striped waist- 
coat, white linen shirt with frills at neck and 
wrists, trousers strapped under boots, and a 
tall hat. Like Sir Willoughby Patterne of 
The Egoist, he had, his daughters said, “a 
very handsome leg, set off by silk stockings 
and low shoes with silver buckles.” We 
have his big ivory-knobbed cane. In my own 
youth he was remembered in his neighbour- 
hood as “ old Sir Robert” [an untitled non- 
armigerous yeoman], as upright in character 
as in figure, a staunch Churchman and Tory, 
chosen by relatives and neighbours to be 
their executor. We have a portrait of his 
horse, but not of him. With slight altera- 
tions I would apply to my great-grandfather 
Sir Walter Scott’s description, in the intro- 
duction to canto III of Marmion, of his 
grandfather Robert Scott, of Sandy-Knowe: 

“. . the farmhouse’s gray-hair’d sire, 

Wise without learning, plain and good, 

And sprung of Suffolk’s yeoman blood; 

Whose eye in age, quick, clear, and keen, 

Show’d what in youth its glance had been; 

Whose doom discording neighbours 

sought, 

Content with equity unbought.” 

The Suffolk Chronicle of 23 Dec., 1854, 
records “On the 13th, much respected, in 
his 82nd year, Robert Partridge, Esq., of 
Shelley Hall.” 

The makers of the following inventory 
were John Josselyn and John Cook. Its 
local words and those no longer used may 
interest readers. 

An Inventory of the Goods, Chattles, 
Farming Stock, Muck, &c., on the premises 
call’d Shelly hall, Suffolk, late in the 
Occupation [1758-89] of Mr. Arthur Part- 
ridge (Deceas’d). 


Kitchen: 

Fire range, poaker, tongs, fireshovel and 
fender, smoke Jack [engine for turning spit] 
crane & hooks, trivet, pot horse [? stand for 
pots], Iron skewers, toast-fork, knife box, 
6 Iron candlesticks, 2 brass Ditto, snuffers, 
gridiron, coffe pot, mortar & pestle, 4 pieces 
of brass, 3 box irons heats & rests, bellows, 
nest of drawers, salt box, 11 ash chairs, 5 
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Tables, 8 day clock, 9 pewter dishes, 23 Ditto 
plates, sundry pieces of stone and earth 
ware, coffe mill, 3 waiters, towel roll, cur- 
tains & rods. 


Parlour: 

Beaufet [buffet], sundry pieces of China 
and stone ware, 23 plates, 1 dish, waiter, 2 
linen horses, hair line Ditto cloth, Ironing 
board, table, skep & Sundrys. 


Passage: 
2 Saddles, bridles, &c., & warming pan. 


Pantry: 

4 powdering tubs [tub in which meat is 
corned or salted], block, steps, meat safe, 
2 copper saucepans, 1 tin Ditto, 3 brass 
skillets [small long-handled vessel used for 
heating liquids], cullender, tin toaster, Ditto 
coffe pot, Frying pan, 2 pewter dishes, 24 
pieces of Earth and stone ware, butter firkin, 
basket & cheese vat. 


Cellar: 


16 Iron and wood bound Beer Casks, 2 
caggs [kegs], 2 Tunnels [funnels], 2 leaders 
tilter, dish, pail, sieve, brass taps, 2 Keelers 
[shallow tubs] & ale Stools, all the Beer in 
Casks. 


Small beer ditto: 


3 Beer casks, ale stools, brass tap, tunnel, 
tilter, Keeler, stool, Iron hammer, ladle, 2 
sickles, & shelves. 


Bake House: 


Flour hutch, kneading trough, bran hutch, 
bench & vice, stool, hammer, 3 tin mugs, 
pail, oven door, 2 trammels [iron hooks], 
pair of cobirons, Iron pitch [pick], cross cut 
saw, fender, chair, wood bottle [in Adam 
Bede the farm-labourers “ drank their beer 
out of wooden bottles ”], hatchet, some flour 
in hutch, & sundrys. 


Gate House: 


[The gateway or gate-house of Shelley Hall 
still stands, displaying on N. wall the arms 
of Tylney with motto in Norman-French, 
and on E. and W. walls their badge of a 
griffin’s head erased.] 

A Parcel of Coals, turnip pick, mattock, 
plough wheels, hatchet, spade, hoe, beetle 
{heavy mallet], 4 Iron wedges, pea makes [a 
pea-make or pease-make is a hand-tool, a 
short curved blade on a 4-foot handle, used 
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for making up (cutting and rolling into 
“gabbles”) peas at harvest-time], bolt & 
seed skep. 


Brewhouse, etc.: 


Brewing Copper and Irons, washing 
Ditto, 2 coolers [“ cooler or tub of wort "— 
parish register of Witnesham, 1722-3], mash 
[mish in same district] tub & stand, 7 wort 
[new beer, unfermented] tubs, under vat, 4 
Keelers, 2 Jets, tapoze strainer, cowl 
[? wooden pail], shovel, mash staff, trough, 
skep, 4 stools, pewter hand basin, 3 spit 
dishes, milk sieve, large boiler, 2 pails, tea 
kettle, cupdish [wooden bowl with handle], 
driping pan, spit, ladle, 10 knives and forks, 
riddle [coarse sieve], scythe, 2 lees letches,' 
trammel [or tramble, iron hook], & measure. 


Dairy: 

Cheese press, flour Rid [small wooden 
tub], 3 milk pails, tin Ditto, cheese tub, 
Ditto tongs, barrel churn, 2 butter stands, 9 
milk Keelers, beef tub, 4 small Keelers, 
6 cheese vats, 2 braids [to braid, to press 
soft substances through a sieve], 3 wood 
dishes, 22 pieces of earth ware, stone bottle, 
choping knife, beam scales and weights, 
Ditto Ditto brass scales, 2 maunds [strong 
oblong open basket called the butter-marnd, 
probably used to take butter to market or 
shop, and held 20-24 pounds], 2 brass 
boilers, 2 Ditto Kettles, 4 stools, milk sieve, 
skimmer, old tub & sundrys. 


Stair case: 

Clock, linen chest, 3 chairs and print 
[? that with me, portrait of Edmund King, 
M.D., 1629-1709, painted by G. Kneller, 
engraved by R. White—see D.N.B.]. 


Best chamber: 
4 post bedstead, check furniture, 2 feather 


1 An old neighbour tells me that ‘lye’ was 
water run through wood-ashes in a hopper-shaped 
box perforated with small holes. It was used for 
washing as soda is now. Probably the ‘ ; 
was the hopper [wooden trough] and the ‘lye 
trickled through into the trough underneath. This 
old friend says he remembers seeing them ‘ run lye 
when he was a boy, and says that the following was 
a common rhyme: 

‘Monday fetch water, 
Tuesday run lye, 
Wednesday wash, 
Thursday dry, 
Friday iron, 
Saturday clean, 
Sunday cook dinner 


For old Joe Green.’ ’—E. A. P. 
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beds, bolster, 5 pillows, 2 blankets & quilt, 
8 chairs, 2 stools, Table, chest of Drawers 
[with me, about 1685], writing desk [with 
me, of oak, about 1650, mentioned in will 
1675 of Robert Pattridge of Holton Hall], 
curtains & rod. 


Blue room: 
Four post bedstead blue furniture, feather 


bed, bolster, 3 pillows, 2 blankets & Quilt, - 


4 chairs, dressing Table & Glass, Bureau & 
Barometer, Bed Table & other Linen. 


Wainscot room: 

[Upstairs, panelling of time of William 
and Mary or of Queen Anne, Dutch tiles in 
fireplace.] 

6 rush bottom chairs, 2 Elbow Ditto, 
Table, loosing [looking] Glass, 2 prints 
[? those with me: (1) “Resurrection of a 
Pious Family,” painted by Rev. W. Peters, 
engraved by F. Bartolozzi; (2) “Snipe 
Shooting,” coloured, printed 1775], cobirons, 
tongs, brush & 15 pieces of Earth & stone 
Ware. 


Maids room: 
Bedstead, feather bed, flock Ditto, bolster 
& quilt, stump bedstead, feather bed, bolster 


& Quilt, 2 blankets & Coverlids, chest of 
Drawers, 4 Stools & linen basket. 


Garret: 
Bedstead, blue hangings, feather bed, flock 
Ditto, pillow, bolster, 2 blankets & Quilt, 
3 Chairs, stood, chest & 3 boxes. 


Cheese chamber: 

Bedstead, go cart [A machine with 
wheels, in which children learn to walk 
without danger of falling ”], 2 stools, cheese 
Racks, Turnip Engine, water pot, 50 Cheeses, 
linen baskets, boards & Sundrys. 


Servants ditto: 


[Here slept some of the men employed on 
the farm.] 2 bedsteads, 1 feather bed, 1 flock 
Ditto, 4 blankets, 2 rugs, 1 quilt, a parcel of 
old Iron & lumber. 


It is noteworthy that all these household 
goods are strictly utilitarian except the three 
“prints.” It was not until the 19th century 
that “culture” began to make its way 
among even the first-rate well-off Yeomanry. 
This inventory has no carpet, no sofa, and 
—thank the gods!—no linoleum. Also no 
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glass (except a looking-glass and a baro- 
meter), and ,of course, no pianoforte. 

They lived and took their meals in the big 
spotlessly clean kitchen. The parlour was 
used as a sort of storeroom. They dined off 
pewter, now prized by collectors. They had 
more iron than brass candlesticks. They 
were “early to bed and early to rise.” The 
maids and unmarried farm-labourers fed 
with Master, Mistress and family. They 
baked, cooked, brewed, washed at home. 
They lived well, drank home-brewed beer, 
and ate home-made bread and cheese. On 
Sundays they went regularly to church, 
especially as Master was churchwarden. 

There was no daily newspaper to disturb 
their minds with lies and rumours, and in 
those days of quiet and happiness there was 
no vile “ wireless ” to belch forth mechanical 
“ music” and canned “ culture,” thus doing 
much to murder originality in thought and 
speech! They had no time for reading 
books. This inventory omits altogether the 
few books that, we know, were then at 
Shelley Hall. Perhaps the appraisers 
regarded them as valueless and put them 
among “sundrys.” They included a 1589 
edition, bound in wooden boards covered 
with brown patterned leather, of John Fox’s 
Abridgement of the Booke of Acts and 
Monuments of the Church, the first edition, 
1597, of Gerarde’s Herball, books of devo- 
tion dating from 1684, A Dictionary Of all 
Sorts of Country Affairs, 1704, etc. 

They omitted, too, perhaps because they 
were personal possessions, the bits of silver 
accumulated and initialled by the family: 
spoons of 1758-1787, sugar-tongs of 1792, 
and Robert Partridge’s own fine (? christen- 
ing) tankard of 1773, the year of his 
baptism. 

There is a perfect description of a farm- 
house of 1799, Mrs. Poyser’s home, in 
chapter VI of Adam Bede: “It was once 
the Hall; it is now the Hall Farm.” Chapter 
VII describes her dairy. With it one may 
compare the Tovells’ home at Parham, 
Suffolk, in 1791, described in Crabbe’s 
Life, I, 142-146. Mrs. Tovell had, however, 
a “very handsome drawing-room,” and “a 
corresponding dining-parlour,’ and “a 


handsome sleeping-apartment upstairs”; but 
they were but seldom used, the family, with 
maids and farm-men, living chiefly in the 
kitchen. Mr. Tovell’s “establishment was 
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that of the first-rate yeoman of that period.” 

This inventory will be followed by 
another of the farming-stock and crops at 
Shelley Hall in 1794. 

Born in 1794 was the only native of the 
18th century whom I can recollect to have 
seen and spoken with. He was John Kirby 
Moore, “gentleman-farmer,” of Badley, 
Suffolk, 54 years churchwarden there, 48 
years steward of the Earl of Ashburnham’s 
Suffolk estate. His Diary for 1821-73 may 
some day be published. He died 1885 aged 
91. In my boyhood I talked with him; he 
stood beside his horse and “sulky,” a tall 
gig with room for only the driver. Since he 
was born, 154 years are rolled away! 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


SADDLEWORTH 


GTANDING on the Western slopes of the 

Pennines, the ecclesiastical parish of 
Saddleworth in the diocese of Manchester 
belongs more naturally in both geography 
and dialect to Lancashire than to the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, to which local govern- 
ment has assigned it. The parish consists of 
several small hamlets and townships together 
with many scattered farmsteads. There is 
no such village as “ Saddleworth” and the 
name of the station near Uppermill is a 
misnomer. Saddleworth Church stands 
alone in the fields outside Uppermill. It was 
formerly under Whalley Abbey until the 
Reformation constituted it a chapelry in the 
parish of Rochdale. The old church, dating 
in origin from the thirteenth century, was 
demolished and rebuilt in 1830 and, shortly 
afterwards, Saddleworth was created a 
vicarage in its own right. Although the 
present church is built in a modified Gothic 
style, the altar and sanctuary, with the 
pulpit, are reminiscent of the eighteenth 
rather than the nineteenth century. The 
building contains a medieval font, apparently 
now disused. 

A recent visit renewed my acquaintance 
with several very curious inscriptions in the 
churchyard. Several were given by Joseph 
Bradbury in Saddleworth Sketches (Oldham : 
1871), whilst an old brass shield still in the 
church, dating from 1722, has on it a skull 
between an hour-glass and a candlestick, an 
interesting symbol usually to be associated 
with Presbyterian and Puritan interests. 
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But two nineteenth-century inscriptions are 
so curious that they deserve to be recorded 
for the sake of collectors. In one corner of 
the churchyard is the grave of William 
Bradbury and Thomas Bradbury, father and 
son aged 84 and 46 years of age. They were 
brutally murdered at the lonely inn, Bill’s o’ 
Jack’s, on the Ashton-under-Lyne to 
Huddersfield road on April 2nd, 1832. The 
murderers were never discovered and the 
mystery has lived in local tradition, being 
mentioned on a recent B.B.C. programme, 
although the inn was pulled down a few 
years ago. Local tradition ascribes the 
inscription on the tomb to Mr. Platt, of 
Prospecton, and it must be almost unique 
in its curious form: 

Here lie interred the dreadfully bruised and 
lacerated bodies of William Bradbury and Thomas 
his son, who were together savagely murdered in 
an inhumanly horrid manner, on Monday night, 
April 2nd, 1832; William being 84 and Thomas 
46 years of age. 

Throughout the land, wherever news is read, 


Intelligence of their sad death has spread; 
Those now who talk of far-famed Greenfield 


hills, : 
Will think of Bill o’ Jack’s and Tom o’ Bill’s. 
Such interest did their tragic end excite, 
That, ere they were removed from human sight, 


Thousands on thousands daily came to see 
The bloody scene of the catastrophe. 


One house, one business, and one bed, 

And one most shocking death they had; 

One funeral came, one inquest past, 

And now one grave they have at last. 

Nearby is the grave of Jane Ashworth, of 
Prospecton, who was sister-in-law of James 
Platt, and died, 78 years of age, on July 17, 
1862. The inscription on the grave suggests 
that Mr. Platt had an opportunity for 
exercising his gifts in the composition of 
epitaphs: 

Moderation was her boast, 

Her constant theme her frequent toast: 

Moderation much she prized, 

And to it oft her friends advis’d: 

Moderation then must be 

Associate with her memory. 

A stiff climb up the moor-side brings the 
walker to the top of the famous Pots-and- 
Pans hill. Local tradition claims this pile of 
stones as a Druidic altar and, to the left, 
on the crest of the range of hills, are several 
stone circles and prehistoric remains. Dis- 
coveries have shown that the hills were 
inhabited by men of the stone and bronze 
ages. I should be very glad if any reader 


of ‘ Notes and Queries’ could inform me of 
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any expert published examination of these 
remains. Of course, the local writer is the 
late Ammon Wrigley, but his works are now 
quite unobtainable and, whilst an authority 
on matters of dialect and tradition, he was 
not a trained archaeologist. 

Dropping into Greenfield from Pots-and- 
Pans, the walker passes an_ interesting 
seventeenth-century house, with a later wing. 
It has a third storey, built as a shed for the 
home weavers, of which the windows are 
now bricked up, and an outside staircase of 
stone to a door in this storey (also now 
bricked up). It is an important example of 
the type of domestic architecture which the 
home weaving industry called into being. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


FORAGE RETURNS OF THE 28th LIGHT 
DRAGOONS, CLONMEL, 1801-1802 


THE original manuscript records of the 

amount of forage issued in Ireland to 
the long since disbanded 28th Light 
Dragoons came into the writer’s possession 
some thirty years ago and seem worthy of 
a brief description. These day-to-day entries 
extend from Christmas Day, 1801, till 
May 24th of the following year, the last few 
sheets being reserved for four-weekly sum- 
maries of the previous daily returns. The 
complete record is contained in an ordinary 
quarto size plain page book of eighty-five 
sheets enclosed in ledger-looking boards with 
a calf spine. The heading to each of these 
daily requisitions reads, “‘ Return of Forage 
issued to the 28th Lt. Dragoons from the 
King’s Magazine by Qr. Mr. Spawforth,” 
each return being duly signed by this officer. 
_ Each clearly written page of this interest- 
ing old relic has half a dozen columns (plus 
the usual “ Remarks ” column), wherein are 
tabulated the officers’ names, the number of 
officers’ horses, the number of troop horses 
to each of the four (sometimes five) troops 
and the quantity of hay, straw and corn 
drawn for each animal. The most interesting 
entry and one which appears on every page 
is “ Horses Escorting the Mail.” Five troop- 
horses requiring 5 lb. of corn apiece had to 
be accounted for in connection with this 
then very necessary duty. This little party 
would, of course, have comprised four 
troopers, under the vigilant eye of a non- 
commissioned officer. Most of the cornets 
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and lieutenants had two horses, the captains 
had three and for some extraordinary reason 
the commanding officer was blessed with 
four mounts, to each of which was allocated 
16lb. of hay, 61lb. of straw and 8 lb. of 
corn. Apparently only one animal was 
allowed to each of the two Quartermasters 
and the Veterinary Surgeon. 

In official returns of this nature a descrip- 
tion of one page, representing a day, is 
practically a description of all the remaining 
pages. There are, however, a few entries 
which help to relieve the monotony when 
examining the book in detail. One finds, for 
instance, that one solitary troop horse of 
the 23rd Light Dragoons was attached to 
the 28th for a few weeks. During April and 
May, 1802, the names of two colonels 
(Sharpe and Hare) appear at the head of 
each return. The number of horses per 
troop varied from forty to sixty, the troops 
being lettered A, G, I, K. and H, but the 
last-mentioned troop is shown with only one 
horse. During the period covered by these 
returns the regiment was stationed at 
Clonmel, the Tipperary town so successfully 
besieged by Cromwell in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

Of the regiment whose horses consumed 
all the forage so methodically accounted for 
in these returns there is not a great deal to 
be said. A. E. Sewell devotes only four 
lines to the 28th in his oft-quoted article, 
“Extinct Regiments of the British Army,” 
published in the “R.U.S.I. Journal” sixty- 
one years ago, the only contribution devoted 
solely to the regiment, to the best of the 
writer’s knowledge, being that which ap- 
peared in the July, 1924, issue of “The 
Cavalry Journal.” W. Owen’s half-length 
portrait of Major-General Sir Robert Laurie, 
Bart., resting both hands on his sword, is a 
likeness of the man who raised the regiment 
in 1795, his successor in command, four 
years later, being Major-General Miles 
Staveley, who retained the Colonelcy till 
1802, when the regiment was disbanded. 
Biographical details of these two officers will 
be found in the histories of the 16th Lancers 
and the 4th Dragoon Guards, since Laurie 
commanded the former regiment in Flanders 
under the Duke of York, whilst Staveley 
eventually succeeded to the Colonelcy of the 
latter. 

Glancing through these forage returns one 
instinctively wonders what the regiment 
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looked like and what services it performed. 
Apparently it was formed of drafts from 
other regiments, given the title of “ Duke of 
York’s Own,” and clothed in the grey jackets 
authorised for wear in hot climates, since the 
regiment was destined to be employed in 
Cape Colony and take part in the march to 
Saldanha Bay. If it ever boasted of a badge, 
we know not what design was in vogue, but 
we do know that the tunic facings were 
yellow and that the same colour was utilised 
for the turbans on the Light Dragoon 
helmets. D. Hastings Irwin writing in the 
“Cavalry Journal” in Jan., 1912, recorded 
that he had heard of two Regimental Medals 
of the 28th, one “From Lieut.-Col. Hon. 
Charles William Stewart to Sergt. J. Cooper 
for Merit, 1798,” and the other “To Chas. 
Roots, 1816.” The latter must have been a 
somewhat belated award when we remember 
that the regiment had been out of the 
“Army List” for fourteen years! 


J. PAINE. 


THE ARUNDEL FAMILY 


ig has been suggested that the surname was 

derived from Arundel in Sussex, and that 
the coat of arms was merely a pun on the 
name. I reply as follows: 

The family from which the Arundell, also 
called Harundell, who was in the retinue of 
William de Percy I ante 1090, derived was a 
Norman family of that name. The Domes- 
day Survey of 1086 shows one Roger 
Arundell holding 30 knight’s fees in 
Dorsetshire and Somersetshire as is shown 
by entries in the Red Book of the 
Exchequer. The actual fees will be found 
in the Victoria County History for Somerset- 
shire, vol. I, and in Eyton’s Domesday 
Survey for Dorsetshire. He was the head of 
the family in England, and the Yorkshire 
Arundell was in some way related to him. 
The Yorkshire Arundell held land in Hamp- 
shire with his wife, Emma de Port, and in 
other counties under other overlords. Con- 
temporary with these English Arundells were 
their relatives in Normandy. The Norman 
coat is the one from which the English coat 
is derived. Many people think that because 
there is an Arundel in Sussex the Arundell 
family must be derived therefrom, but this 
is incorrect. The Sussex Arundel was 


probably named from the dell of the River 
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Arun, and was the name given to the 
Honour and Castle of Arundel, the estate 
having the Arun flowing through it. The 
Earls of Arundel in Sussex were not 
Arundells and their coat of arms is entirely 
different from that of the Norman coat. 
There is no proof that the Yorkshire 
Arundels or Arundells or Arundalls are 
descended from the Arundell who was in the 
retinue of William de Percy, but the proba- 
bility is that they were descended from 
natural sons of his relatives in York. In my 
early articles in N. and Q. on the Yorkshire 
Arundells I have named several of these, 
mostly clerical, Arundells of York. They 
will be found in Early Yorkshire Charters, 
vols. 1 to 6; in the Pipe Rolls of the 12th 
and 13th centuries, and in the Curia Regis 
Rolls. 

The earliest Cornish Arundell I have 
found was William Arundell, a descendant 
of the Yorkshire Arundell in the retinue of 
William de Percy. He died in 1199, and 
held land in Hampshire under Adam de Port 
(Pipe Rolls; Curia Regis Rolls’). The Arun- 
dells of Somersetshire and Dorsetshire and 
the Arundells of Lanherne in Cornwall and 
the early Arundells of Shropshire all had the 
same coat of arms, sable, six swallows 
argent, 3, 2 and 1. I have found no trace 
of any relationship to the Earls of Arundel 
in Sussex, or even that the Yorkshire and 
West Country Arundells ever held land in 


Sussex. Laura Lucie NoRSWworRTHY. 


? Victoria County History of Hampshire, Vols. 
III and IV. 


SOME LETTERS OF CAROLINE 
NORTON 


ISS ACLAND’S biography of Mrs. 
Caroline Norton has revived interest 
in this fascinating 19th Century character. 
The following letters, found recently among 
the papers of my cousin, the late Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson who died in 1940, were 
unfortunately not available to Miss Acland. 
They are now reproduced as a modest 
supplement to her book. My thanks are 
due to Lord Grantley for permitting these 
letters to be published and also to Messrs. 
Cassell & Company Ltd for allowing me to 
include certain extracts from Sir Guy's 
“Letters to Somebody.” 
The friendship between Mrs. Norton and 
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the Wilson family dated from 1855 when 
Captain and Mrs. Wilson, living in Florence, 
had befriended Mrs. Norton’s_ erratic 
younger son, Brinsley, and his young 
Italian wife. She was about to have her 
second baby, who was to become twenty- 
two years later the 5th Lord Grantley. The 
letters which survive cover the circumstances 
of Mrs. Norton’s acquaintance with the 
Wilsons: an acquaintanceship which was to 
become a devoted friendship, as shown by 
later correspondence. The letters also in- 
clude a number written by Mrs. Norton in 
1857 to Brinsley which must at some period 
have been left by him in Mrs. Wilson’s 
keeping. 

The circumstances of Brinsley Norton’s 
marriage are well known, and his Mother’s 
displeasure at his choice of a bride is under- 
standable. It is, however, only fair to the 
memory of “ Mariuccia” to recall that she 
proved a devoted wife, and that by remain- 
ing her natural self contributed a much 
needed calm to a sadly disordered household. 

Brinsley Norton married in 1854. On 
hearing the news his Mother, according to 
Robert Lytton, “ left London like a hurri- 
cane, and arrived in Florence like a tor- 
nado.” She does not appear to have met the 
Wilsons on that occasion. Her first letter 
to Mrs. Wilson is undated, but belongs to the 
following year. 


3 Chesterfield Street 
Mayfair. 
Dear Madam—Pray excuse a letter from a 
stranger as Lady Normanby has forwarded 
to me yr letter about Brinsley Norton’s 
Wife. 

Poor Soul! It makes one sigh to think 
how little she understands, or knows, not 
only of her position but of all our positions. 
The question is not one of inclination but 
necessity. If the Doctors pronounce it 
dangerous for her to be moved from Flor- 
ence, she must remain. And if the doctors 
consider she may be safely moved, she is to 
be moved, forthwith. She must follow her 
husband’s fortunes—as my Mother followed 
my Father to the Cape of Good Hope—in 
sad exile and dreariness of her youth, know- 
ing she went to see death: and as I was 
obliged to follow mine, tho’ his notions of 
caring for a woman’s comfort consisted in 
putting me and my infant to travel outside 


*“ Letters to Somebody.” 
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and going inside with his servant because 
the latter was too drunk to sit on the box 
of the post chaise. 

Brinsley’s position is this. His Father re- 
fuses to acknowledge his wife at all—or to 
correspond with him, or to put him in a 
profession, or to have anything whatever 
to say to him. His brother, my eldest son, 
the best, the kindest, the gentlest creature 
that ever lived, pleaded hard and earnestly 
for Brinsley; the result of his pleading was, 
that after one angry note warning him if he 
mentioned his brother again, he himself 
should be dropped as a correspondent, Mr. 
Norton utterly ceased to answer his letters: 
and there is now no communication between 
them. 

Beyond the allowance of £150 a year, 
which is granted to Brinsley during his 
Father’s pleasure (and which Mr N has 
already threatened to withdraw if he is fur- 
ther troubled about Brinsley’s affairs) he is 
entirely dependent on me. 

The very small income I receive of my 
Mother’s will does not permit of my keeping 
up a household for Brinsley in Florence— 
being compelled by a lease to keep on my 
house in London. 

I receive no income from my husband, 
tho’ I have his signature to a contract for it 
because he says, by law, “a man cannot 
contract with his own wife.” 

I receive no income from any other 
source because of the ruin of Paul & 
Strahan’s bank. I am still in London be- 
cause of this last calamity—but for which 
I should myself have come to Florence and 
made a brief stay on the continent. I was 
obliged to content myself with meeting 
Brinsley for four days with his Brother, 
that we might consult what could be done. 
I consider Brinsley extremely unwell and I 
sent him with his invalid brother to 
Cauterets with every sixpence I could com- 
mand for the “ cure” which was advised by 
the doctors for my eldest son. He is so 
unselfish and tender that I cannot endure to 
vex him at any time by an exact statement 
of my ever recurring troubles, and I have 
not mentioned the results, to me, of 
Strahan’s failure which sweeps away more 
than half my income. 

I have made arrangements to receive 
Brinsley’s wife in my own home. If he was 
fit to manage, or she was fit to manage, I 
shd have struggled to keep them abroad, for 
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many reasons. If he was fit to take care of 
her, she would not now be his wife; no one 
but one so rash and strange (in spite of good 
qualities and great abilities) as Brinsley, 
would have involved his destiny in this 
miserable marriage and added one more per- 
plexity and misfortune to the many his more 
thoughtful brother and I have to contend 
against thro’ life. I was left actually in 
ignorance of her being again enceinte, and 
have only known it within a day or two of 
my letter to kind Lady Normanby. 

If, out of compassion to her and your 
own goodness of heart you can put into 
words that will distress her as little as pos- 
sible—that neither Brinsley nor she have 
any choice in the matter, that it is not a 
question of what they wish to do, but what 
it is possible to do with them and the help- 
less creatures born of this ill-starred mar- 
riage, that it has cost me days and nights of 
ceaseless worry to determine those possi- 
bilities, and that finally—{unless as I say, 
It is given under a medical opinion that it is 
a risk to her life and the life of her babe) 
she is to come under care to Paris, where 
her husband shall meet her. Except for the 
circumstances of her approaching confine- 
ment it is an easy journey, and I would wish 
her to take rest, and not come on by rail 
from Marseilles till she has been quiet a 
day. In my own opinion an Englishwoman 
speaking Italian would be better than any 
courier in the world, or any man servant. I 
think a fortnight’s engagement with an in- 
telligent nurse to bring her, would be the 
best plan: or to let her come with some 
woman of intelligence and probity, who 
would take the six weeks engagement to 
attend her home and in her confinement. As 
she speaks only Italian, she might like to 
keep with her such a person. My Sister 
Lady Dufferin was confined in Florence, and 
her child’s nurse Felice (now old and past 
such work) was a comfortable person to 
her, she being but seventeen, and terrified to 
death and away from my dear Mother and 
all friends. 

Do not let the woman be a “fine lady 
nurse” but a good sensible simple person. 
Dr Herbert or Mr Wilson of the English 
Pharmacy might know of someone who 
wished to get to England. I remember at 
Naples, many applications of that kind— 
very pressing and anxious—from persons 
who had come out on an engagement with 
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one lady and wanted to return when it was 
over. 

I suppose Brinsley has not been so im- 
prudent as to furnish his apartment by 
buying furniture, but if any incumbrances 
of that sort exist, I have written to Mr. 
French begging him to communicate with 
Franchi to see to the disposal of anything 
but the clothes etc that belong to them. 

I have also written to Mr Binda, the 
American Consul at Leghorn, who is a friend 
of friends of mine, and known to me, to see 
him on her arrival there: and the person 
with her should send to Binda as soon as 
they arrive at Leghorn—not starting, if it 
seems a stormy day—and taking the direct 
boat. The French mail steamers have sur- 
geons on board and women stewards—she 
had better come by one of them. I will 
ascertain their dates of sailing today, and 
write again about that. 

As to the Baglia, in that again it really 
seems a helpless absurdity—if one nurse 
wont go, another will—and in no case can 
she be so ill off as my own mother, who 
was obliged to engage a Hottentot black 
nurse for my brother, with whom she dared 
not trust her infant for an hour, and whom 
she was constantly watching to see that she 
did not get drunk. 

If this poor girl who has married my son 
could only know what life has been, even to 
us! To me—who in my first confinement 
of a son who will inherit a peerage, sate by 
while my Mother vainly endeavoured to 
persuade my husband that the expense of a 
doctor was not “a ridiculous superfluity "— 
and received from him Nine pounds sterling 
for my baby’s clothes, and finally paid my 
doctor out of my first poem, not because 
Mr N. could not but because he would not 
disburse a farthing he could avoid for any 
of us—to me, who nursed all my children 
myself, and was scolded and worried and 
violently used all the time—(to the utter 
destruction of the theory that one’s wet- 
nurse “is not to be fretted”)—all these 
petty difficulties seem nothing. This peasant- 
girl will never lead a hard life—as to tender 
treatment and consideration being wanting— 
as I have led myself in a very different 
position; and, with far greater resources. 

I write to Brinsley by this post. There 


was some discussion amongst us as to her 
coming, but he did not know when she 
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expected her confinement—and it was im- 
possible under such circumstances, to decide 
anything. I do not think his going to Flor- 
ence would in the remotest degree assist 
matters. I never saw any one like him in the 
transactions of business! And as to care of 
her, 4 woman companion and nurse is far 
better. There is only the arrival at Leghorn, 
and the two days, or three days from Mar- 
seilles, that any one would be the least re- 
sponsible. If she does not come now, she 
could not come for some months, what with 
her confinement, and the winter travelling. 
Mr French will, I am sure after my letter, 
see to the probable expenses etc. 

If the doctors really think it a hazard, she 
must remain—till the weather breaks next 
Spring; but of course having to move two 
children instead of one, and to keep that 
scrambling no-household on meantime, 
would be a pity. Poor girl! It is all very sad 
and perplexing—but we must take life as we 
find it—and everyone has troubles of one 
sort or another, tho’ I sometimes think— 
when I see my Sisters in their easy—happy 
—undisturbed homes, that I have more than 
the common share: and among them this 
marriage of Brinsley’s seems the most unex- 
pected and gloomy—because no future can 
set it to rights. 

I thank you very much for writing to Lady 
Normanby so promptly, and for all your 
kindness to Brinsley’s wife. I hope your 
own little ones are well in spite of the great 
heats which I am told prevail at Florence. 
If my maid could speak Italian, I would 
send her, for she is just the sort of person 
who would usefully and fairly undertake 
the charge of Maria—and I have never my- 
self had any other travelling attendant, or 
servant, tho’ we have been in Portugal, 
Germany, Italy and Austria—besides sea 
voyages—but I think Maria would naturally 
feel lonely if she had not someone who spoke 
comfortably with her, and that must be 
some one who has been in Italy and speaks 
Italian well. Dr Herbert gave me two 
addresses—one of which parties seemed 
sensible and simple, and the other a most 
settled fine lady:—but both accustomed to 
travel, and undertake engagements of that 
kind. A six weeks engagement would quite 
cover the time necessary for such attend- 
ance. Of course if the person did not desire 
to remain in England or France, I should 
pay her expenses back. There is nothing 
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for me to say further on this anxious and 
painful subject. 

I hope Brinsley will disprove all hard 
judgement of him by his Father, and turn 
out a useful member of society, in spite of a 
rather reckless arrangement of his early 
destiny; and I hope God will give me life, 
that J may help him, and those who are so 
utterly helpless in depending upon him,— 
since his Father will not. I hear the little 
girl is very delicate and she must be wonder- 
fully backward not to have begun to cut 
her teeth at nearly a year old. Poor baby! 
I have not yet seen her—God knows what 
is to become of them all: but my son 
_— will cling to his Brother through 
life. 

Excuse the extreme length of this letter— 
and believe me 

Your obliged 
Caroline Norton. 


Tho’ I think it infinitely better Maria shd 
travel with a nurse, yet to see her to Leg- 
horn and on board the Steamer it might be 
well to send a man: further it is unneces- 
sary, I will write to Mde Borel who keeps 
the Hotel d’Orient at Marseilles where I 
always go, and where I was ill for ten days 
last year, to take care of her. 


London. August 14th /55. 
Dear Madam 

I have a line from Brinsley this morning 
and write a hurried letter in consequence— 

He says Maria is already in the eighth 
month—and he does not think it possible 
the doctors would give her leave to travel— 
and if she did, he ought to be with her, as 
she is so utterly and unusually helpless. 

Nothing can prove his reckless careless- 
ness poor fellow—more than the very fact 
of this difficulty of “no time now” to 
arrange for his wife. I never knew she was 
enceinte, or I should have some time since 
have sent for them. 

I cannot see what is to be done! Brinsley 
being at a distance from her and from me 
—so that a correspondence must take place 
both ways. 

He says in his letter, he will move her “ as 
soon as she recovers from her confinement,” 
but I doubt extremely if her two young 
children and the Mother should come North 
in November—if she is very strong and the 
weather fine, it might be—but the chances 
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are that they would have now to remain till 
the following Spring. 

God knows what is to become of them 
all! or of Brinsley’s future. He cannot live 
like a bird fed at a window-sill! 

I have lingered on in London, tho’ every 
one of my own family and friends have left 
it, that I might be in the way of hearing 
more promptly anything that was decided 
by the Doctors as to this present journey of 
Maria’s, but my remaining here, to my own 
great inconvenience, will not advance matters 
—and Brin’s letter throws so much uncer- 
tainty into the expectation of her arrival,— 
that I shall go to my Brother in the country. 
My address will be Frampton Court, Dor- 
chester, Dorset, and if Maria gives up all 
idea of travelling, by the Doctors advice, 
perhaps you will write me one brief line— 
then I may feel my own plans free again. 

It is most improbable, if she is to wait 
till Brinsley gets to her, that even the 
possibility would remain, of a journey which 
required TO BE IMMEDIATE, if it were to be 
made at all. 

Pray believe in my gratitude to you, for 
your kindness—I would not have troubled 
you if Lady Normanby had been in Flor- 
ence: —or if all this had not been a question 
entirely of time. 

Your very obliged 
Caroline Norton 


3 Chesterfield St 
September 10. 
Dear Madam, 

Unless you knew how strange and dreary 
and unexpected, some of the turns of ill- 
luck in my life—(such, for example, as this 
marriage of Brin’s)—seem to me, you could 
not guess the value of your own letter to 
me:—with its frank kindliness, and gentle 
womanhood of feeling about Maria and the 
dear little one. 

I was glad to read Carlotta had cut a 
tooth for I fear she must be delicate to be 
so backward—and I assure you I shall never 
kiss that poor little mouth (as I hope to do) 
without wishing all good, now and always, 
to your own children—for the sake of your 
kindness. It is part of the pain of this 


strange marriage, that I cannot communicate 
with any comfort directly with Maria. 

By this time Brinsley will be with her: 
and I must find what satisfaction I can, in 
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thinking him satisfied at her remaining for 
her 2d confinement. I confess, myself, I 
regret the journey was not made. Every 
night came in soft moonlight, even here; 
She would have had a very good voyage, and 
I had cared for every inch of her route, 
(even to the ordering of rooms on a base- 
ment or premier story, that she might not 
be fatigued with stairs) and directions that 
her nurse should be with her in the room, 
that she might not be lonely. I cannot think 
that she was well-managed last time in her 
confinement, and I would have been glad to 
have personally superintended the care of 
her here. I dare say you thought my first 
letters peremptory—but that was not for 
want of love, but because writing from such 
a distance, it seemed best to make all very 
decided. 1 think Brin utterly wrong in his 
view;—he should either have started to 
convoy her, or suffered her to come as 
arranged. But that is only conjecture; she 
might have borne the journey badly, and in 
this case I should have felt very unhappy. I 
understood he wished her to come if not 
thought a risk. I certainly understood so. 

I send you a letter from my other son to 
me. Only to show you what he is to Brin 
and to me. It is a dull letter to send a 
stranger; and I might send you many and 
many an eloquent one, for he is a very 
constant correspondent when away—but it 
is his disposition, and not his ability, that I 
wish to shew—and if he does come to con- 
voy that irregular and helpless couple, and 
has the pleasure of seeing you, I am sure 
both Mr Wilson and you will like him and 
he will thank you for me. He is not quite 
3 years older than Brin and he writes as if 
he were a careful Father. Indeed since all 
this was written, I know he has come away 
from Cauterets sooner, that he might give 
Brinsley the balance of what was intended 
by me for the comfort of both. I would like 
to have his letter again—he is such a comfort 
to me in all my anxieties—and they are 
many. 

I am sure however some day Brin will 
repay all our care—people’s souls ripen at 
different ages, as unaccountably as fruit 
on the same espalier wall, in the same sun- 
shine. It is very bad, for any young 
imaginative man, to have no occupation, to 
brood over fancies, to overrate what he can 
do, for want of mingling enough in active 
life to see what others can do, and to find 
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the lever which all properly balanced minds 
must find on such experience. 

I think he is improved—I am sure he will 
only have good counsel from you—and even 
a younger woman than he who is a “ mére 
de famille” is able to counsel a man so 
young for his age as Brinsley! 

I would rather of course he did not know 
that I wrote thus. I try to advise without 
irritating his amourpropre: but I sigh to 
think how differently he sees things from 
the way in which they are viewed by his 
brother; and how little he sees that the 
gentle devoted unselfish care of him, by 
Fletcher, is most unusual among the race of 
young “elder brothers” in the society we 
mingle with. If Brin could but learn to look 
up to people, instead of looking down on 
them, if he could but believe that God does 
not mark any one man with superiority so 
great that all others should be under his 
heel but on the contrary grants one sort of 
gift to one man, and another sort of gift to 
another, so that all may love and admire 
something in each other—then he would do 
well, and never fi// then: never! The most 
intellectual man I ever knew, and in the 
greatest worlds position, said to me—‘ I 
cannot imagine that sense of superiority: (of 
which we were speaking) all I know is, that 
I never yet talked to ANY man, (tho’ I shot 
beyond him on many points) who on some 
one subject could not teach ME that of 
which I was ignorant.” And I most earn- 
estly believe that to be the case, universally. 

I shall be very anxious to hear how Maria 
does, this time. I hope she will endeavour 
to nurse her second babe, if the Doctor 
thinks she can do it without injury to her- 
self. Brin said he should leave Florence in 
November: I have endeavoured to arrange 
for him till then. Mr French is very kind 
about him, and has taken much trouble. 
Indeed I have many to thank, and none 
more than yourself. 

Do not think it great vanity if I add to 
my letter from Fletcher some verses I wrote 
in 1848 when he was ill. He is not even 
now strong—but in those days it really 
seemed doubtful if God would spare that 
blessing to me—his life. 

I close my long letter, with good wishes 
for all in your home and beg you to believe 
me 

Yours very truly and thankfully 


Caroline Norton 
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Paris. Nov. 24. 

Dear Madam—lI have certainly little right 
to expect you to waste time and patience in 
writing more on my luckless Son’s family 
affairs !—nevertheless, as I hoped anxiously 
to hear from you, in answer to my two letters 
about poor little Carlotta—(letters in which I 
stated I should be in Paris, and any answer 
under cover to G. Petrie wd reach me)—and 
as Brinsley’s letters never contain exact or 
business-like details, I venture once more to 
beg a line from you! I gather from 
Brinsley’s letter, only the fact, that he is not 
coming to England at all, (his Father having 
threatened to withdraw his allowance if he 
should do so) and that he equally declines to 
send the little girl to England. 

Was a nurse procured for her competent 
to take charge of her? and does Brinsley’s 
wife nurse the boy? I cannot get answers 
to these questions. 

I have done my utmost—I had every 
arrangement made for the reception of 
Brin, his wife, and their children—and for 
his fees etc being answered for, so that he 
might enter for the legal profession—which, 
even if (as must be expected) he did not 
follow it as a hard-working lawyer, would 
yet give him a chance of lucrative and in- 
telligent employment. (Mr Norton himself 
never held a brief—nor nearly so—and yet 
has 1200 a year as Magistrate.) 

I consider it a fatal and cruel act, prevent- 
ing me from rescuing this wayward but 
clever young man, while it is yet time to 
stop his strange desultory mode of life! But 
I fear Brin’s own reluctance to leave Flor- 
ence has sealed his obedience on this occa- 
sion. Nor do I say he should brave the 
order of his Father, selfish and mad as that 
order is—with respect to Brinsley’s real 
welfare. If he can keep well with his Father 
it is better on all accounts, as it makes a less 
grievous position of affairs, as a matter of 
feeling between Father and son;—but re- 
maining without a profession will leave him 
just as unprovided for at the end of years 
of idleness as he is now—and that grieves me 
sorely! 

As nothing is to be done that I planned 
or wished, I can only ask news of the chil- 
dren and household, thus left to chance (for 
really I can consider such government as 
Brinsley can give, little more.) 

He complains, himself, bitterly of the 
disorganized home he has entailed upon 
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himself, and but that he is incapable of 
taking advice I might hope he would ask 
you to recommend some steady woman to 
take charge of it, instead of the girl you 
spoke of. 

What his notions of life are—may be 
gathered from his reproaching, as a “ dere- 
liction of duty” my not coming to train 
and teach Maria! That is, that I should 
leave my _ sisters, sisters-in-law—all the 
educated female relations, friends and com- 
panions I have, and with whom thank 
Heaven I live in affectionate and daily inter- 
course;—exile myself from my country— 
renounce my usual occupations—and live in 
utter alienation from my own people—to 
try to be a successful governess to one who 
has not even the rudiments of education! — 
and even of whose obedience and thankful- 
ness for teaching I could not be sure: —and 
all this because my son has made a marriage 
that is one of the disappointments of my life, 
—and which not one gentleman in five hun- 
dred would think commonly rational as a 
gentleman’s choice:—not out of pride of 
birth—but for the very cause which Brinsley 
himself complains of—the unsuitability of a 
person like Maria for the sort of destiny he 
can offer. 

He says you understand and judge him 
better than we do:—which means that 
advice from you is not so grating as from 
us! I beseech you then, since he can not 
come to England, or send his child, advise 
him as to a proper person for her. What 
would it cost to put some tolerably educated 
person who could teach Maria to read and 
write and cast accounts—and yet take charge 
of the little thing? It is so easy in England. 
I had already half engaged as nice and sen- 
sible person as a sort of nursery governess, 
as could be found—(and who also made 
children’s dresses)—when I expected Maria 
with Brinsley. 

I shall be glad to hear of Carlotta and the 
baby. Mr Woolff said Brinsley himself 
seemed quite well—but he did not see 
Maria. 

My eldest Son is on the point of depar- 
ture, so that I will ask you to direct once 
more to London. 3 Chesterfield Street. He 
seems rather to dread the-distance of Cairo 
and will perhaps stay at Malta. 

I do not know if I can get my affairs again 
into such a position as would enable me to 
come abroad. Certainly while Mr Norton 
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withholds my allowance I cannot do so. I 
am going now to stay with my Sister in the 
country and to resume literary employment. 

Fletcher has been carefully getting thro’ 
the press his brother’s verses—even there, 
the disinclination to bow to, or believe in, 
advice will shew Brin to less advantage— 
but he must have his own way—and I hope 
and believe some of his writing will be 
admired. Forgive this long dull murmuring 
letter, and believe me 


Yours very truly 
C. Norton. 


This comprises the first group of letters. 
Mrs Norton was nothing if not solicitous 
for the welfare of her bewildered daughter- 
in-law, but her well-intentioned plans had 


come to naught. A. I. MACNAGHTEN. 
(To be continued) 


THE COMPLETE PEERAGE: 
DELORAIN 


GUBSCRIBERS to The Complete Peerage 

may like to correct and supplement the 
account of the Earldom of Delorain given 
in Vol. IV, p. 168. 

Lord Henry Scott, 1st Earl, son of James, 
Duke of Monmouth by Anne, suo jure 
Duchess of Buccleuch, died at Ledwell Park 
in Sandford St. Martin, Oxon, and was 
buried in the graveyard of the parish church 
in a vault on the north-east side. Brabant’s 
Little Guide to Oxfordshire says that he had 
requested that the vault should remain open 
to the air, so that his coffin might be seen. 
It so remained until a hard-pressed fox ran 
to earth in it and a scandalous scene occurred 
in the churchyard. His funeral hatchment 
hangs in the nave of the church, bearing the 
arms of Scott, gold a bend azure with a 
star silver between two crescents of the 
field; crest, supporters, and motto as the 
Duke of Buccleuch. The house built with 
his mother’s money in Ledwell Park has 
disappeared; Skelton, writing in 1823, says 
that it had been pulled down within the 
recollection of men then living. 


Henry Scott, 3rd Earl, son of Henry above, 


and brother of Francis, 2nd Earl, his Coun- 
tess, Elizabeth, and their son, Henry, 4th and 
last Earl, are buried in the church of Great 
Haseley, Oxon. Their gravestone, a large 
slab of rough freestone, lies on the floor of 
the south aisle near the west end. It bears 
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only their names and dates without any 
heraldic insignia or other decoration. The 
inscription has hitherto escaped notice, even 
in Weare’s Memoir with its detailed account 
of the church. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


S. MICHAEL CORNHILL 
Marriages 1546-1754 


Partly edited by John Lemuel Chester, 
Honorary D.C.L. of the University of 
Oxford and Honorary LL.D. of Columbia 
College, New York. Editor of the West- 
minster Abbey Registers, etc. 


London 1882. 


THE Church of S. Michael, on the south 

side of Cornhill, was the most im- 
portant of the eight churches in London 
with this dedication. No written record of 
the earliest church exists, but it was most 
likely a Saxon building. 

Stow states there was a church here in the 
twelfth century and that Alnothus the priest 
gave it to the abbot and convent of 
Covesham [Evesham] and the living was 
granted to Sperling the priest in 1133. In 
later time Elizabeth Peak, widow, gave the 
patronage of this benefice to the Drapers in 
London. She lieth buried in the belfry, in 
1518, and Stow states that her monument 
yet remaineth. 

The tower was destroyed in 1421 and the 
Book of Accounts which has been printed 
and edited by W. H. Overall, has a pen-and- 
ink drawing of the old steeple. It shows 
a tower of three stories surmounted by a 
spire and pinnacles. It contained a ring of 
five bells, to which one was added, given by 
John Whitwell, Isabel his wife, and William 
Rus, alderman and goldsmith, about the 
year 1430, and the additional bell was named 
Rus, and this ring of six bells was con- 
sidered the best in England for harmony, 
sweetness of sound and tune. 

On the south side of the church was a 
cloister and a churchyard in which stood a 
pulpit cross. The church was burnt in the 
Great Fire; the bells were melted but the 
tower itself still stood for fifty years and 
was then taken down and rebuilt by Sir 
Christopher Wren in the Gothic style, as 
now seen. 


Amongst people buried in this church 
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were the following: Robert Drape, mayor 
in 1485, on the north side of the choir, and 
Jane his wife, both benefactors to this 
church; Robert Fabian, alderman, whe 
wrote and published a Chronicle of England 
and of France in 1511, with this epitaph: 

Like as the day his course doth consume 

And the new marrow springeth again as fast, 

So man and woman, by Nature’s custume, 

This life to pass, at last in earth are cast, 
In joy and sorrow which here their time do wast, 
Never in one state, but in course transitory 

So full of change is of this world the glory. 
His monument had disappeared when Stow 
was living. Stow’s father and grandfather; 
his godfathers Edmond Trindle and Robert 
Smith; his godmother, Margaret wife of 
William Dickson, were all interred here, 
also Richard Yaxley, Doctor of Physic to 
King Henry VIII. 

1612. June 25. William Garnett of 
Chesthunt [Cheshunt] co. Hartford, yeoman 
and Elizabeth Taileford, widow of Staple- 
ford Tawney, co. Essex; p'lic. 

1621. July 22. Exp’or Price of St. 
Mychaels, Bassieshaw, London, cordwainer 
and Marie Brooke of Ware, co. Hartford; 
by lic. 

1645. Feb. 5. Mr. Alexander Wyeld 
[Weld] and Mrs. Anne Mead, both of Warre 
[Ware] in Harfordsher. 

1652. Aug. 2. John Thomas of Christ- 
church, London and Rebeccha Marsh of 
Barnett, co. Hartford. 

1652. Dec. 23. John Langstone of Hemp- 
sted [Hemel Hempstead] co. Hartford and 
Martha Felbrigg, widow of Chelmsford in 
Essex. 

1675. June 8. John Arden of this par. 
and Elizabeth Briscoe of St Peter in St. 
Alban’s co. Hertf.; by Dr. John Meriton; 
by lic. 

1687. April 30. Samuell Barcock of 
Barnett, co. Hartf. and Ellenor Toucks of 
the same; by Dr. Meriton; by lic. 

1689. April 3. Robert Hauckley of Rick- 
mansworth co. Hartford and Sarah Alding 
of St Austin’s London; by Mr. Smythies; by 
lic. 

1690. Oct. 23. Francis Stonard of St 
Botolph, Bishopsgate London and Heleaner 
Edwards of Hartford; by Dr. Meriton; by 


lic. 

1690. Oct. 23. William Fenn of North- 
church co. Hartford and Francis Edwards 
of the same; by Dr. Meriton; by lic. 

1700. Aug. 18. Morgan Vaughan, Esq 
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of Hange’ co. Hereford and Sarah Shergold 
of St. Albans co. Hertf; by Mr. Edington. 

1701. Mar 10. Zacheus Haydon of 
Hemel alias Helmstead [Hempstead] co. 
Hartf. and Mary Long of Stratford, co. 
Essex; by Dr. Meriton. 

1702. Dec. 1. Richard Higbey of Bushey 
co Hertf. and Elizabeth Cooke of the same; 
by Mr. Browne. 

1703. April 1. Walter Cooke of Bushey 
co. Hertf. widt and Alice Cotton of the same, 
widow; by Mr. Browne. 

1723. Nov. 6. Richard Hall of Hertford, 
co. Hertford and Jemima Upp of the same; 
by Mr. Baker; by lic. 

1724. Aug. 27. Henry Jacomb of St 
Andrew Holborne, London and Frances 
Hinde of Cheshunt [Cheshunt] co. Hert.; by 
Mr. Baker; by lic. 

1736. Nov. 7. William Bland of Ware 
co Hertford and Elizabeth Archbold of St 
Leonard Shoreditch, co Midd; by Mr. Gib- 
son by lic. 

1749. Sep. 3. Thomas Keen of High 
Cross co Hertford, wid. and Mary Binks of 
St Botolph, Bishopsgate, London, widow; by 
Mr. Wm Wilmot, by lic. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


* There is no hamlet or parish of this name in 
either Herefordshire or Hertfordshire. 


POPE, GILDON, AND SALAMANDERS 


N the dedicatory epistle prefixed to the 
second edition of The Rape of the Lock, 
Pope told Arabella Fermor that the best 
account of the Rosicrucians and of the 
“Spirits, which they call Sylphs, Gnomes, 
Nymphs and Salamanders” was that given 
in Le Comte de Gabalis. Joseph Warton in 
1797 pointed out’ that before Pope utilized 
these airy beings, Temple, Dryden, Mme. de 
Sévigné and LeSage had alluded to them. 
Professor Tillotson adds Bayle, Lady Chud- 
leigh and The Athenian Oracle to the list.’ 
But the most interesting predecessor seems 
not to have been noticed—Pope’s enemy, 
Charles Gildon. 
In the second volume of Gildon’s Post-boy 
Rob'd of his Mail: or, The Pacquet Broke 


*The Works of Alexander Pope, 1797, I, 286. 


*The Rape of the +“; ta Other Poems, 
London: Methuen, 1940, p. 
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Open*® there appears, as Letter VI, “An 
Answer to a Letter, concerning a Cabalis- 
tical Opinion of Zilphs, and Salamanders, a 
sort of Aerial Ladies and Gallants, or a 


Species betwixt Angels and Men.” The 
“Cabalistick Fancy” that “ Zilphs, Sala- 
manders, Nymphs and Gnomes” love 


human kind “ because their Immortality de- 
pends on their Enjoyment of a Man or 
Woman” is briefly presented; the carnal 
possibilities receive frank and cheerful con- 
sideration. With continuing humour and 
fancy Gildon’s speakers regard the scientific 
aspect of these creatures, who might come 
through closed doors or windows like 
Descartes’ ‘‘ Materia striata,’ “ joyning 
again as soon as enter’d.” 

Had Pope seen Gildon’s discussion? All 
he needed for the famous “ Machinery ” of 
The Rape of the Lock he could have found 
in de Villars’ Gabalis. But sooner or later 
—the more ironic if later—he must have 
found out about the interest in sylphs and 
salamanders of the “ fool,” Gildon. In 1714 
after the second edition of The Rape 
appeared, Gildon issued his New Rehearsal 
and there allowed himself (page 43) to twit 
Pope with indulging in sly indecencies in 
his poem. One cannot be sure that Gildon 
meant to be altogether serious in what he 
said; but if he did, one could justify the 
criticism only by supposing that the pot was 
telling the kettle that frankness about sex 
is better than innuendo, even when sylphs 


are overhead. BENJAMIN Boyce. 

University of Nebraska. 

* My quotations are from the “* Second Edition,” 
1706. The first edition of the first volume of The 
Post-boy rob’d of his Mail appeared in 1692. The 
second volume was announced in the Term Cata- 
logue in June, 1693 (Arber, II, 466), but I have 
been unable to locate a copy. 


KEATS’S ‘ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE’ 


THIS Ode reproduces much of the imagery 
and thought of Keats’s verses to 
Reynolds, written in the previous spring, 
beginning 
Dear Reynolds, as last night I lay in bed. . . 
where he complains that ‘our dreamings’ 
sometimes 


. Shadow our own Soul’s day-time 
In the dark void of night . 
Lost in a sort of Purgatory blind... 
It spoils the singing of the Nightingale . . . 


The lines end with the allusion to ‘a 
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clapping bell,’ perhaps more intelligible in 
the light of ‘ Much Ado,” III. ii. 12: 

He hath a heart as sound as a bell, and his 

tongue is the clapper,—for what his heart thinks, 

his tongue speaks. 
It is to be noted that the idea of the tolling 
bell persists in the last stanza of the Ode: 
and I will return to this later. 

A consideration of certain passages in 
other poets, to which the Ode appears to be 
associated, would seem to reveal how all- 
pervading is the mood expressed in the open- 
ing words, for the Ode is imbued to a greater 
extent than at first appears, with the re- 
membrance of Tom Keats, the poet’s brother. 

The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice of a 
Nightingale. (‘ King Lear,’ III. vi. 30.) 
The words ‘ poor Tom,’ where they occur 
earlier in ‘Lear’ are underlined in Keats’s 
copy. 

The triple “ adieu” in the Ode, recalls: 
Adieu, adieu, adieu. Remember me. 
(‘ Hamlet,’ I. v. 92.) 
A thought that seems to run through the 
Ode is well expressed by a couplet of 
Tourneur’s : 
. . . joy’s a subtle elf. 
I think man’s happiest when he forgets him self. 
(‘ The Revenger’s Tragedy,’ IV. iv. 92.) 
Echoing the above two passages Keats has: 
... from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is fam’d to do, deceiving elf. 

Adieu! adieu! 

(‘To a Nightingale.’) 

It is informative to compare the Ode with 
that part of the final scene of ‘The Maid’s 
Tragedy’ between the entrance of Evadne 
and the death of Aspatia: the scene which 
Keats echoes also in the ‘ Ode on a Grecian 
Urn.’ I think from the circumstances of 
Tom Keats’s death this scene had peculiarly 
impressed the poet; and its contents in- 
fluenced the Ode we are considering. The 
scene is best read as a whole, but I should 
like to notice the following five passages. I 
quote them in the order in which they bear 
on the Ode. 

(a) This earth of mine does tremble, and I feel 

A stark affrighted motion in my blood: 


My soul grows weary of her house, and I 
All over am a trouble to my self. 
(b) Away, away! (A phrase occurring in the Old 
Drama passim.) 
(c) Here lies a or whose wounds bleed in my 
breast, &c. 
This keeps night here, 
And throws an unknown wilderness about me. 
(d) Dare my soul ever look abroad again? 
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(e) Was it a dream? There stands Amintor still; 

Or I dream still. 

The happier course of the Ode is artfully 
interrupted by the third stanza, and I am 
persuaded that the train of thought upon 
which hang the opening phrases of stanzas 
one, two and four of the Ode, namely: 
stanza 1. 

My heart aches... 
stanza 2. 

O, for a draught ...cool’d... 
stanza 4. 

Away! away! for I will fly to thee... 
was suggested, unconsciously to Keats, by 
the rhapsodical passage in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘A Wife for a Month’ (Act IV. 
sc. iv) where Alphonso has taken, not hem- 
lock, but a draught which 

. . . wrought upon the dull, cold, misty parts 

That clogged his soul. 

It contains the following: 

. . . Oh, for a cake of ice now, 

To clap unto my heart to comfort me! 

Decrepid Winter. . . . 

There’s drink, sir, in your chamber, 

And all cool things. 

Away, away: let’s fly to ’em! 

I do not see that much is to be said in 
favour of the supernumerary ‘ away’ which 
makes a solitary alexandrine of the last line 
of the second stanza. It has the effect of 
shifting the emphasis in the next line so as 
to read ‘fade far away,’ which is incon- 
sistent with the idea of ‘ dissolve’; and why 
should Keats run counter to Shakespeare’s, 

It faded on the crowing of the cock? 

(‘ Hamlet,’ I, i. 158.) 
May it not have originated in a mere antici- 
pation, during transcription, of the next 
line? 

Again, is it not probable that Keats 
originally had the archaic ‘list’ in stanza 
three, line four, before substituting ‘hear ’ 
which echoes ‘here’ in the same line? 
Similarly, was not ‘for many a time’ of 
stanza six, originally the more grammatical 
but archaistic (or at least obsolescent) ‘ full 
many atime’? These three hints of possible 
revisions seem to suggest that the holograph 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum may not be the 
first draft of the poem. 

The Ode in its second part describes an 
exquisite but fleeting ‘vision or waking 
dream’ induced by listening to the nightin- 
gale, wherein the poet flies to join the bird 
in its dell. But the song fades and the 
vision ends; as it were, to the mournful 
tolling of a bell. It seems likely that the 


singest of summer .. . 
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poet here took an idea from the equally 
exquisite and brief excursion of Iachimo in 
Imogen’s bedchamber (‘Cymbeline’ II, ii), 
which also ends to the sound of a bell, as 
he creeps back into the chest. Shakespeare’s 
scene opens with Imogen reading the tale of 
Philomel. Both in Keats’s poem and in 
Shakespeare’s passage an effect is gained by 
solemn allusions. The latter mentions a 
monumental effigy in a chapel, perfume, the 
taper bowing its flame. Keats alludes to— 
requiem, incense, embalmed, leaden, anthem, 
buried. There are two somewhat similar 
passages : 

That I might touch (Imogen’s ruby lips) 

That I might drink (the wine ‘ tasting of Flora ’) 
and: 

Swift, swift, dragons of the night. 

Away! Away! .. . charioted by . . . pards. 

In the line 

Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy 

ways. (Keats’s Ode.) 
we seem to have an unconscious recollection 
of the form and sense of Shakespeare’s 

By what by-paths and indirect crook’d ways. 

(Il. Henry IV.,’ IV. v. 182.) 
This scene, the death-bed of Bolingbroke, 
appears to have especially impressed Keats, 
and indeed the character and situation of 
Hal, and the names of Princes, are strik- 
ingly appropriate to Keats himself and the 
Keats brothers. 

A recollection of the scene appears to be 
responsible for the peculiar last line of 
Part I of ‘ Lamia’: 

And but the flitter-winged verse must tell 

For truth’s sake, what woe afterwards befel, 

*Twould humour many a heart to leave_ them 


thus, 
Shut from the busy world of more incredulous. 
* Lamia.’) 
How cold it strook my heart. If I do feign 
O let me in my present wildness die, 
And never live to show th’ incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purposed. 
(Il. Henry IV.,’ IV. v. 149/52.) 
I think we may also note the following pas- 
sage from letter 187 in the second edition of 
the ‘ Letters,’ as an echo of this scene; par- 
ticularly as Keats quotes the same play in 
letter 201: 
God alone knows whether I am destined 
to taste of happiness with you: at all 
events, I myself know thus much, that I 
consider it no mean Happiness to have 
lov’d you thus far.... 


Shakespeare has: 


God knows, my son, 
By what by-paths and indirect crook’d ways 
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I met this crown: and I myself know well 
How troublesome it sat upon my head. 
(Il Henry IV.,’ IV. v. 181/4.) 

I am tempted to suggest that the following 
passage from Cary’s Dante may have con- 
tributed towards the ‘ perilous seas ’ lines of 
the Ode. It is recorded that at one stage 
the reading was ‘ruthless’ seas. But this 
could have been a slip, owing to ‘ Ruth’ 
having been used near ‘ path’ just before. 
‘Pathless waves’ occurs in ‘Isabella’ line 
96. It seems that ‘ keelless’ was also tried. 

Cary’s Dante, ‘ Paradiso’ II, commences: 

All ye, who in small bark have following sail'd, 

Eager to listen, on the adventurous track 

Of my proud keel, that singing cuts her way... 

ee losing = se ye may remain 

Bewilder’d in deep maze. The way I pass, 

Ne’er yet was run.... Ye other few... 

Through the deep brine ye fearless may put out 

Your vessel... . (lines 1/15.) 

The following lines from Chapman's 
Homer seem curiously echoed in the Ode: 

. . . and for this he wander’d evermore 

Alone through his Aleian field, and fed upon the 


core 
Of his sad bosom... . (The Sixth Iliad.) 
Keats has: 


Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for 
home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 


There is evidence, I think, of this, in 
* Isabella ’: 


Hung over her sweet Basil evermore, 

And moisten’d it with tears unto the core... 

Whence thick, and green, and beautiful it 
grew... 

» «0 fOr Bb aitew ... 
ee 


nurture .. . from human 


(stanzas 53 and 54.) 


It will have been noticed that the idea of 
‘being in a maze’ recurs several times 
among the foregoing citations: 

(a) Bewilder’d in deep maze.... (Cary’s Dante.) 
Lost in a sort of Purgatory blind. 
(Keats. ‘To Reynolds.’) 
(b) This keeps night: here 
And throws an unknown wilderness about me. 
(‘The Maid’s Tragedy.’) 
I cannot see what flowers are at my feet... 
But in embalmed darkness. .. . 
(Keats’s Ode.) 
(c) By what by-paths and indirect crook’d ways... 
(‘ It Henry IV,’ IV. v. 182.) 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy 
ways... (Keats’s Ode.) 
d) . . . wander’d evermore 
Alone through his Aleian field. . . . 
(Chapman’s Homer.) 
. . Stood in tears amid the alien corn. 
(Keats’s Ode.) 


R. F. RASHBROOK. 
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Queries 





EDBURH, WIFE OF KING EGBERT. 
—Very little appears to be known about 
Redburh, wife of our first Saxon King. In 
‘Anglo-Saxon Bishops, Kings and Nobles,’ 
H. G. Searle says she was “ daughter of 
. regis Francorum sororia,” quoting as 
his authorities, MS. in Trinity College, 
Oxford, x; Lappenberg-Otte, ii, 11, and 
Speed. 

In view of Egbert’s residence at the court 
of Charlemagne in his early days, it would 
seem quite likely that he married a Frankish 
princess there, but it is remarkable that if 
she was a daughter or near relative of his, 
no English chronicler drew attention to the 
fact. Is there any continental authority for 
tracing her parentage? 

Milles in his “‘ Catelogue of Honor ” 1610, 
says that she was “a great enemy unto the 
Brittaines.” Presumably he had a Welsh 
source for this information. 

P. W. MOonrTAGUE-SMITH. 


WWADARD FAMILY. — The famous 
Bayeux tapestry shows a follower of 
Bishop Odo named Wadard—who probably 
settled in Kent. Does any family claim him 
as an ancester? J. Tuomas. 


TRACHAN.—Further particulars wanted 
of Gilbert Strachan, Canon of Aber- 
deen and Moray, Rector of Fettercairn, and 
Apostolic Prothonotary, who lived early in 
the sixteenth century. Was he related to 
Gilbert Strachan, who was Rector of the 
University of King’s College, Aberdeen, in 


1531? CHARLES EvANs. 


(CRANMER AND THE WRITING OF 
THE PRAYER BOOK.—J. R. Green, 
in ‘Stray Studies from England and Italy’ 
(pp. 109-110), says that Cranmer drew up 
the Prayer Book “in the peaceful seclusion 
of Otford.” Can any reader say upon what 
passage in the writings of Cranmer or else- 
where this statement of Green was based? 


A. E. ELDER. 


(GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE 
7TH HUSSARS.—Ten years ago 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Tom Bridges in his autobio- 
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graphy, ‘Alarms and Excursions,’ must 
have surprised many readers when he stated 
that George Washington was a Cornet in our 
7th Hussars. One instinctively turns to the 
two-volume History of that regiment com- 
piled by C. R. B. Barrett in 1914, where in 
the list of officers is the entry: “ Washington, 
George. Gent. to be cornet in the Queen’s 
Royal Regt. of Dragoons [now the 7th 
Queen’s Own Hussars], commanded by Lt.- 
Gen. Sir John Cope, March 14, 1743-4.” 
The future President of the United States 
would have then been between eleven and 
twelve years of age, a not unusual age for 
boys to be gazetted in those days. Could this 
youth possibly have been the George 
Washington? J. PAmne. 


LASCARS IN ENGLAND, 1774.—About 

1774 reference is made by a charitable 
society for the relief of foreigners, to 
“ignorant Lascars brought to England by 
Lord Anson and afterwards abandoned by 
the Government.” Can some one give me 
information about these? 


M. F. LLoyp PRICHARD. 


AJ.-GEN. SIR CHARLES REID, V.C.? 
—No officer of this name was ever 
awarded the Victoria Cross, yet Gen. Sir 
Ian Hamilton in his autobiography, ‘ Listen- 
ing for the Drums,’ published in 1944, gives 
that name to the general who inspected the 
Gordon Highlanders at Mooltan in 1874. 
Sir Ian described Reid as “a V.C. man from 
Lahore, reputed an iconoclast, a Communist, 
a man whose ruling idea was to reduce all 
Regiments to a flat uniformity by whittling 
away their traditions.” To whom was the 
author really referring? J. PAINE. 


"THE SOVEREIGN 1829.—I have a set of 
coloured prints for this year denoting 
various persons in charge of “The Sove- 
reign” coach; most of them published by T. 
McLean, 26 Haymarket, others by T. Gans, 
15 Southampton Street, Strand. “The 
Sovereign ” is George IV, and I can identify 
most of the politicians, but there are two 
whom I cannot, and would welcome identi- 
fication by any readers of N. & Q. 

(1) “The Gemman wot pays the man wot 
drives The Sovereign.” Signed R. Cruik- 
shank. The caption over the figure states 
“I don’t half like that ’ere chap as drives 
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The Sovereign; he’s a prime swell, to be 
sure, but he spanks along too fast, and I’m 
d——d if he won’t upset soon.” 

(2) “ The Man wot wants to change his 
Sovereign” Signed A. Sharpshooter. The 
caption reads “I’m afraid you’s a bad ’un; 
I should like to get you changed.” 


CHARLEMONT. 


ASE ON THE 43 ELIZ.—Has any one in 
his possession a copy of a printed 
pamphlet, Case on the 43 Eliz. for the 
opinion of Mr. Serjeant Snigge, of earlier 
date than 1837 and if so, can I be informed 
of the date of publication and the name of 

the printer? 

M. F. LLoyD PRICHARD (Mrs.). 


ILL OF DRIPS.—There are farms of 
this name at Carmunnock, near Glas- 
gow, and also at Stirling where there is a 
Drip Road and a Drip Bridge. Can any 
reader say what is the signification of the 


word Drip? W. H. Carsiaw. 


T. NEOT’S CHURCH IN CORNWALL. 

An American correspondent is anxious 

to know where it is, and whether it contains 

a window with the inscription ‘ St. Callaway 
ora pro nobis.’ D. B. 


LOCK-JACKS.—Typical of this type of 
automaton are the figures at St. Dun- 
stan’s-in-the-West, but as records exist of 
former jacks in some thirty churches in 
England, I am trying to discover inter alia 
which these were and the names of those 
extant. Can any reader help me? 


R. HARPER. 


AN TRAPS.—At what date were Man 
Traps declared illegal? I have an old 
directory of Wolverhampton and surround- 
ing districts, dated 1833, and containing a 
number of beautifully engraved advertise- 
ment plates. One of these, amongst other 
items, mentions ‘“‘ Humane Man Traps.” 


G. S. Hewins. 


o [F NOT THE ROSE, LIVED NEAR 

THE ROSE.”—In his article on 
Thackeray in ‘ Great Victorians,’ Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton quotes: “the second-best sort 
who, if they were not the roses, lived near 
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the roses, as it were, and had a good deal 
of the odour of genteel life.” Is this quoted 
from Thackeray himself, and did the idea 
originate with him? H. M. R. 


“QeuR LAND AND TIME.’—Can some 

reader give information concerning 
the place of publication of the periodical 
Our Land and Time, or the periodical of 
which “Our Land and Time” was a sec- 
tion? Where can I find the January 25, 
1875, number of the periodical? 


HERBERT BERGMAN. 


ALATIZATION.—I am compiling a 
work on languages, and am interested 

in very uncommon, international pheno- 
mena present in some foreign languages, 
and, occasionally—not always acknow- 
ledged—in the English language, e.g. pala- 
tization. I would very much appreciate any 
remarks, suggestions, etc. Certain English 
words as pronounced dialectically, perhaps 
as spoken by the Irish or Welsh, might be 


useful. BM/ De Poptau SEQUuI. 
British Monomarks Ltd., 
London, W.C. 1. 


ONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—I am col- 
lecting materials pertaining to the early 
history of the Contemporary Review, and 
am especially eager to secure copies of letters 
or diaries that would throw light on the 
careers and beliefs of Henry Alford, Dean of 
Canterburiy, Alexander Strahan, founder of 
the Contemporary, and Sir Percy Bunting, 
the editor from 1881 to 1911. Information 
regarding contributors or others connected 
with the periodical would be most welcome. 


MARGARET MADDOX. 


ERNARD BOYLE.—Author of play, 
‘Storm in a Teacup’ (c. 1854). Bio- 
graphical details wanted. H. A. 


EV. W. CARR.—Author of ‘ Dialect of 
Craven’ (c. 1824). Biographical de- 
tails wanted. H. A. 


AN VAN RIEBEECK.—B. 1634. In 


1652 he founded Cape Town.  Bio- 
H. A. 


graphical details wanted. 
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Replies 





A SHAKESPEARE MS. (clxxxix. 193, 

263, 284; cxci. 191; cxciii. 388, 528).— 
According to Halliwell, the MS. now in the 
Folger Library is entitled “The Merry 
Wives of Old Windsor,” and for identifica- 
tion purposes ought, it seems, to be always 
so described. Halliwell says that it con- 
tains many new readings, of which he was 
only able to give some twenty-four, one of 
which agrees with Collier’s Emendations. It 
is obvious that the MS. needs careful colla- 
tion. Halliwell believed that it was written 
during the Commonwealth for private per- 
formance. This does not appear to be a 
very happy suggestion, but it has been 
adopted by Dr. McManaway. 

Professor Bald in PMLA was, as I read 
his paper, referring to quite a different MS. 
of eight pages, a fragment only of the play 
(footnotes: pages 369 and 372). This frag- 
ment is in the same hand as the notes made 
on nine plays, part of a “tattered copy of 
the 3rd Folio ” (page 370), which is now in 
the Folger Library. It was formerly in the 
possession of Halliwell and presumably 
known to Collier. In the same hand are 
given the “naims” of the cast for a per- 
formance of “Julius Cesszer,” in which 
appear the further curious spellings of 
“Ceaser,” “ Antoni” and “ Bruttus,” clear 
evidence that the writer was not a very 
literate person, but perhaps the bait was 
laid by Collier. Professor Bald dates the 
“Julius Cesszer” performance as between 
1678 and 1682 (page 372). Have the records 
of the Dublin theatres been searched for a 
performance between these dates? Pro- 
fessor Bald does not regard as suspicious 
the further note he quotes (page 378) which 
might make 1719 the earliest date for the 
performance and raise difficulties as regards 
the players. 

Dr. Greg’s opinion of the dedication 
found in Collier’s copy of Chapman’s All 
Fooles is to be respected, but the case 
requires further consideration in the light of 
what Professor T. M. Parrott, of Princetown 
University, wrote about it. Bearing in mind 
T. J. Wise’s experiments in the same line, it 
is significant that he thought it a forgery. 
The fact that the book has been bought by 
Collier from John Rudd, from whom the 
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Perkin’s Folio was obtained, is in itself a 
most suspicious circumstance.  Y. Rf, 


HUMPHRY PRIMATT (cxciii. 413; 525). 
—Further to Mr. Charles Partridge’s 
most useful reply, I can now add the in- 
formation that Humphry Primatt received 
the honorary degree of D.D. from Marischal 
College on September 3, 1773, and that he 
bequeathed his books to the College Library 
on his death four years later. This explains 
the presence of his books in this Library, 
but why he should have received the 
honorary degree remains a mystery, as he 
had no apparent connection with the city of 
Aberdeen or with Marischal College. 


The University, Ws. S. MITCHELL 
Aberdeen. (Sub-Librarian). 


* "THE GROTTO” (cxciii. 484).—As re- 
gards pre-nineteenth century owner- 
ship of the land I may say that the 
Domesday Book shows that the Island of 
Thanet was held by the Abbot of St. Augus- 
tine’s, being part of the Minster Manor. 
Then, and since then, this land has been let 
by the Church authorities to farmers, most 
of whom, in course of time, have acquired 
their holdings and, in more recent years, 
sold portions thereof for building purposes. 
There is no record of any large acreage in 
the Margate district having become the 
estate of any nobleman, and this is con- 
firmed by the manuscript of Thomas of 
Elmham (Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Library) 
which was written in 1414 and which records 
the history of Thanet from a.p. 597 and 
contains hundreds of entries with dates re- 
ferring to charters given to the Monastery 
by various Kings. As regards the past 500 
years I have so far been unable to find any 
record suggesting that this state of things 
has not been continued to the present day. 

I did not give this information in my book 
as I felt the point was covered by the allu- 
sion thereto on page 2 of my preface. 

The reviewer says that I do not appear to 
have heard of various other subterranean 
structures. I am well aware of their 
existence but fail to see why they should be 
mentioned in this connection as none of 
them are in any way comparable, either in 
design or embellishment, with the quite 
unique Grotto at Margate. 

In Appendix 1 I refer to the conchologist’s 
report made thereon by Mr. Fred. Stanley 
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in 1897, and I do not understand why the 
reviewer should remark that, on page 31, I 
refer to a conchologist’s report that might 
have been carried out. The reference I made 
on that page was to an analysis of the 
cement, and this I have been endeavouring 
to obtain for more than a year, with the only 
result so far that I have been informed by 
one Official authority that it is impossible to 


“et 
analyse it! HowarbD BRIDGEWATER. 


DICKEY SAM (cxciii. 502).—Sir St. Vin- 
cent Troubridge revives a query posed 
for the first time in the First Series, vol. xij. 
226. Apparently it defeated the philologists, 
but when it was repeated in the Fourth 
Series, vol. i. 493, a learned commentator 
held that the sobriquet was derived from the 
Greek d:yacapetos, meaning ‘divided 
into two parts,’ and referring to political 
struggles between Whigs and Tories. Sir 
James Picton, the historian of Liverpool 
(Memorials of Liverpool, vol. ii. 101), seems 
to have leant cautiously towards this inter- 
pretation, but others were unkind enough to 
consider it not only far-fetched, but also to 
transgress the rules of Greek grammar. 

The query cropped up again in the 
Seventh Series, vol. viii. 332, when it was 
suggested that the nickname arose either 
from the habit of the local democrats in 
addressing one another by their Christian 
names, or alternatively from the word 
Dickey, an article of dress once used to re- 
place a shirt-front, and from Uncle Sam, 
referring to the close connection then exist- 
ing between Liverpool and the United States. 
In short, Dickey Sam meant an imitation 
American. 

Liverpool friends admit that the origin of 
the nickname is lost in mystery, but they are 
clear that it denotes anyone born within 
hearing of the bells of Liverpool Parish 
Church, just as ‘Cockney’ denotes a person 
born within hearing of Bow Bells, Cheap- 
side. I myself should incline towards the 
Christian name theory, for I have noticed 
that the habit, still persists among the 
moAXot of the district, but I am assured 
that at one time and another much paper 
and ink have been expended over the sub- 
ject, though the disputants always came out 
at the door at which in they went. How- 
ever, Liverpool people still take a pride in 
the name of Dickey Sams. 

J. D. AYLWaARD. 
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RMS in PUBLIC-HOUSE NAMES 
(cxciii. 457).—As your correspondents 
opine, the link is with armorial bearings. 
In London, in provincial towns, and 
throughout the countryside, public-houses 
and inns named on this principle are wide- 
spread. They may be called after the owner 
of the land on which the house stands, or 
after some noble, or county, family long 
resident in the district, or after some 
celebrity, living, or long since dead. In all 
such cases, if the public-house, or inn, shows 
a sign-board, the appropriate coat-of-arms 
will be depicted on it. 

Here, as in America, “Court” is used in 
combination with the name of apartment 
houses, or, as we say, flats. But “ Arms” 
in this connection is unknown. Perhaps 
because it would be a trifle too suggestive of 
the “ pub.” 

C.R: 


GOURCES WANTED (cxciii. 480).—“ He 
Who Is His Own Lawyer Is A Fool.” 
Mr. Cleave, when tried before Lord Lynd- 
hurst in the Court of Exchequer, acted as his 
own counsel, and began his speech by re- 
marking that before he sat down he feared 
he should give an awkward illustration of 
the truth of the old adage, namely, that he 
who acts as his own counsel has a fool for 
his client. The judge at once remarked: 
“Oh, Mr. Cleave, don’t you mind that 
adage: it was framed by the lawyers.”— 
“Curiosities of Law and Lawyers,” by 
Croake James. London: 1882; page 4. 


P. T. A. 


PJNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (cxciii. 

524).—The name Gaius is familiar 
along the Welsh border, since there is a 
chain of grocery shops under the name of 
Gaius Smith, with its headquarters at Lud- 
low. It is the name of an actual person, 
who is, I understand, frequently addressed 
as Caius. There are, of course, many 
examples of unusual Biblical names being 
chosen by parents for their children, and 
sometimes, when perhaps the parson who 
baptized the child was nodding, of people 
with decidedly lurid pasts. 


W. H. Howse. 


Presteigne. 
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The Library 











THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY IN FRANCE 
and in the Latin writers of the Nether- 
lands to the year 1800. By James Hutton. 
Cornell University Press. 27s. 6d. 


THIS is an important volume. Not merely 

in bulk, which would alone be impres- 
sive, but also in content. For it adds con- 
siderably to our knowledge of poetical 
sources from the Renaissance to the end of 
the eighteenth century. And even after 
Egger’s study on ‘Hellénisme’ much re- 
mained to be done to re-create the history of 
the living spirit which shaped the Classical 
tradition in France and in the Netherlands. 
Some of the main origins of the epigram, 
the sonnet, the ‘ voeu,’ the ‘ dizain,’ are here 
traced and plotted with a formidable array 
of scholarship. Not the least of the merits 
of Professor Hutton’s study lies in its his- 
tory of the diverse theories of translation, 
imitation, adaptation, etc., prevalent during 
the period with which his study is con- 
cerned; and in its modest insistence on the 
‘secondary’ as well as on the primary 
transmissions of Hellenism through the 
Anthology. 

Does Professor Hutton tend to overstress 
the function of the “ Anthology” in its 
effect on poetical inspiration and forms? 
There is some danger that his volume, with 
its copious “ Register ” of references to both 
the Planudean and the Palatine versions 
might tend to obscure the purely native 
techniques on which Guy’s volumes on 
Renaissance poetry still remain an acknow- 
ledged authority, an authority in no wise 
invalidated, indeed complemented, by 
Chamard’s more recent and masterly “ His- 
toire de la Pléiade.” The real danger of a 
volume such as Professor Hutton’s, based on 
a chronological survey of authors and 
themes, might well be considered to lie in its 
basic preoccupation with one single poetical 
source, however varied and widespread its 
echoes. Such a preoccupation may well lead 
to the statement that, in 1575, Amadis 
Jamyn “for the moment steps forward as 
the leading poet of France”! or, at a later 
Stage, to the seeming neglect of a host of 
translators not without their importance in 
the formation of the classical spirit in 
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modern European literature. But it has to 
be acknowledged, of course, that this is a 
danger which any specialist must risk when 
he steps out of his own field, and of which 
Professor Hutton is no doubt fully aware. 

Yet withal, this is a fine, an indispensable 
work for the library of the literary historian. 
The apparatus of reference is clear and full, 
the biographies succinctly neat, the biblio- 
graphical material (sometimes buried deep in 
footnotes) more than adequate. We look 
forward to further studies by Professor 
Hutton to add to our obligations towards 
him for the light he throws on a neglected 
aspect of our classical heritage. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE 
GREAT, THE UNIVERSITY CHURCH 
AT CAMBRIDGE. By W. D. Bushell, 
with a Foreword by G. M. Trevelyan. 
(Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


IN the lately published Symposium pre- 
sented to Mr. T. S. Eliot on his sixtieth 
birthday Mr. John Betjeman says of the dis- 
tinguished recipient that “his soul’s journey 
travels in the same coach as mine, the dear 
old rumbling Church of England, which is 
high, low and broad at once.” He might 
have carried the metaphor a little further 
and have told how, like other public 
vehicles, she has suffered from inconsiderate 
and undisciplined passengers. Cushion- 
slashers and saboteurs; scribblers and such 
as use the Rack for Heavy and Bulky Pack- 
ages; shunters who would send her along 
the wrong rails or into forgotten sidings; all 
these have done their worst; eppur si muove. 
Where permanence is to be emphasized 
rather than progress one might aptly choose 
as a symbol of Ecclesia Anglicana and as 
an epitome of her history the ancient 
University Church of St. Mary at Cam- 
bridge. Founded in the distant past, it is 
still very much alive, though it has suffered 
many things at the hands of well-meaning 
reformers and been put in its time to strange 
uses. The Protestant Reformation destroyed 
most of its interior beauty and (with a 
sermon by Dr. Perne) enshrined the body 
of Martin Bucer in its midst. The Marian 
reaction (with a sermon by the same 
preacher) cast out and burnt Bucer’s re- 
mains. The Elizabethans wrangled in- 
terminably within its walls but cared for its 
fabric, completing its tower and anticipating 
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the sister church at Oxford by giving it a 
Renaissance doorway. The Laudians gave 
it seemly furnishings, of which the font alone 
remains. The eighteenth century turned the 
nave into “the Pit” and erected in the 
chancel that vast gallery which was called 
Officially the Throne, but unofficially Gol- 
gotha. The nineteenth century scraped and 
restored, as usual, with more enthusiasm 
than judgment; pulled down Golgotha, but 
left the nave galleries; restored the image- 
niches, but filled them with non-committal 
carvings of Old Testament subjects; set up 
a new pulpit, but gave it tramlines to run 
upon. 

Much as it has suffered from enemies and 
from well-intentioned friends, St. Mary’s re- 
mains one of the most interesting churches 
in the country. Now it has found its vates 
sacer in Mr. W. D. Bushell, a distinguished 
antiquarian who comes of a family with 
long and honourable associations with the 
University and with the parish. With lov- 
ing care, scrupulous fairness (he puts up a 
convincing defence even for the weather- 
cock Dr. Perne) and exact scholarship he 
has put together an admirable history of 
church and parish, omitting nothing; he 
finds space even for the history of the parish 
pump (which a certain noncurance in 
matters of health caused to be set up on the 
very edge of a well-populated graveyard). 
Appropriately, too, this well-produced and 
admirably illustrated monograph is pub- 
lished by parishioners; Messrs. Bowes and 
Bowes occupy the only house in Trinity 
Street which is in St. Mary’s parish. 

In a sense the voice of St. Mary’s, or at 
any rate that of its bells, has gone out into 
all lands. The chimes called wrongly the 
Westminster Quarters are really the Cam- 
bridge Quarters; devised in 1793 by the 
Rev. Joseph Jowett of Trinity Hall, they 
were copied in 1859 by the newly built 
Houses of Parliament and since then by 
cathedrals, churches and municipal buildings 
ali over the English-speaking world. 


ARNOLD BENNETT. By Walter Allen. 
(Home & Van Thal. 6s. net.) 

BOOK or, at the least, a thesis on ‘ The 
Lesser Novels of Arnold Bennett’ is 
required to offset the contagious opinion 
that the author of The Old Wives’ Tale 
wrote two or three masterpieces, but, apart 
from those, little that was not trash. Mr. 
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Allen, in his stimulating book (in Th 
English Novelists series), keeps close to 
what might be called the critical party-lin 
in this respect, though he is more friendly 
than some to Anna of the Five Towns, a nd 
he has persuaded the present reviewer that 
These Twain must be re-read, in the hope’ 
that impressions of it formed in 1916 will 
now appear to have been less than just. But 
is Imperial Palace nothing better than the 
lumbering monster Mr. Allen believes it to” 
be?—or is he the victim of circumscribed” 
sympathies in regard to this and other of 
Bennett’s novels? Imperial Palace has not 
been surpassed or even equalled as a f 


scale study of the functioning of a complex’ 
man-contrived organism — a _ gargantuan” 
human ants’ nest—and there are readers who 
have found it exciting as a novel, even at a 


second complete reading. 
Mr. Allen says that The Card ‘ 


the best of Bennett’s light novels’ but he 


makes no comment at all on Buried Alive,” 
which has a better claim to be graded as the 
best of the light novels; it is, moreover, one 


of Bennett’s most penetrating and ‘1 
obtrusive studies of character. Merit mi 


also be allowed to The Grand Babylon” 
Hotel, an audaciously amusing extrava-— 
ganza, a New Arabian Night of a larger ; 


growth. 


But, except as a pointer to the interest 
Mr. Allen arouses, it is ungracious to pick © 
holes in his book. Confirmed admirers of © 


Bennett will approve much of what Mr. Allen 
says so sensibly, however strongly they maj 
wish to argue with him on the shaky grour 


of personal preference, and even though they ~ 
may wince at the few (though, indeed, only” 
few) fragments of current psychiatric jargon” 
For younget © 


which insinuate themselves. 
readers who may have been misled by the 


strictures on Bennett and his contemporaries — 


made by Virginia Woolf in a much publi- 
cized essay which demonstrated her own 


occasional stubborn obtuseness, Mr. Allen is” 


a well-equipped guide towards a mofe 


reasonable appreciation of a novelist who, — 
at his best, stands with the masters of English” 


fiction. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already a fore’. correspondents 


are requested to give within parentheses—imme- 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of 


the series volume and page at which the contribu-” 


tion in question is to found. 
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